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A Magazine of Verse 


APRIL 1937 


HERE IS THE STREET 
CROOKED ROAD, CROOKED YEAR 


NLY THE SAND against the windows, only 
The smoke rushing through the night, 
And your face gone out in the plush light, 
And the streets, the street lamps guttering. 
Here the pine that held the blue sky 
And the willows carved with initials, heart and hair, 
They drift to transient harbors, drift 
Waxing and waning where farm wives shift — 
On porches strewn with morning glories — 
Their gingham dresses while the new moon lifts; 
They shift and turn and shuffle up the stair. 


As deaf mutes — all passion at their finger tips, 
Their fingers an abstraction of the blood — 
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Your eyes, precision instruments, passed 

Out of the train into the country 

Of picture postcard skies where a man was walking 
Into the trees and two boys fishing for minnows. 
Upon the tracks amid the flying country 

Only a woman running, only the street 

That solves the stars, only the muffled beat 

Of drums, of water falling; 

The evening running and — O drums rolling 
Orion, Orion, Orion! 


In the distance the rails bisect a town, 

First the frame houses — then a factory. 

A man was shivering. Here is the street. See, 
The harbor dips to his knees and the sky of dawn 
Is swinging as a fog is swinging bells. 

The oak leaf flies. We are drifting. Here 


Is bat hair, owl glare, shells and Jack o’Lantern’s fear. 


Where a tear is the only light the train 

Drives forward, lanterns swinging ; where 
Perhaps a singing school the night, perhaps 
Rainbows from oil pools in newsboys’ early eyes; 
Perhaps breath colored was the wind, perhaps 
The trembling star of our spoilt holidays 

Calling the hands to supper, cow bell tinkling 

In what far valleys green? From a lagoon 

A phonograph is playing ; canoers throng 

Out of division — meet the hands, touch hands! 
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The lips an aerial lust. And the road, tortured in strife, 
Heals. They love each other and the ghost — 
The singer lives in the song, come back to life. 


A public park is traveling past the train, 

Past spring and jonquils the straw hats are borne — 
They are walking over spring, pathetic and forlorn. 
The street sign says Dead End. Here 

No progress for the admiral where nurses, 

Nurses and sparrows chitter in his ear. 

The Admiral of the Park calls to his friends 
Strange and remote, remote; yawns once, 


And pulls his granite coat about his neck. 


And somewhere is a player piano throbbing 

Or with a child’s mechanics thumps a dance, 
Pedals My Rosary, o1 Hearts and Flowers, 

O Promise Me to ditch men and mill hands. 

In parlors of cloth roses and hair divans 

The air is sweet and heavy with the romance 

Of Indian maidens — Sunday in starched wood lands. 
And here an alley cat is screaming, sobs 

Past alleys and back fences; 

And now an organ grinder brings out of the ashes 
Roses and pretenses. 


The train is racing past, the lonely miles 

Are shunted at grade crossings. Still and black, 
O still and lustre-lack and stiller, stiller — 
The tail light now and now the night collapse. 


[3] 


David Schubert 
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THE LAKE Sta 
M 
Star above, star below, TI 
Smoke creeping on the fields — ) A 
The locomotive creeping. ‘ 
O my star, my star below, 
Take me so. 
BR 
Poplar, green poplar, and shadow a 
Of headlights, autolights, on the pines. ) “ 
Dry-rot forgot, maggot slug, a 
Bought and sold and lost and found ; : 
Pine cone, pine needle on the ground, M 
On the pine a star, a moon; F 
On the pine today, yesterday, B 
Tomorrow, the mourning dove’s tune. B 
Landscape of a dream and landscape tall [ 
Of yours and my fairy tale. | \ 
Star above, star below, } . 


) 
I never loved you ever, never. 
“What in the world shall we do,” you said. 
“You’re always six years behind. Wish I were dead.” 


Star above, star below, 

Too far to walk home. “Lord, 

It’s too far to find the word 

In the train, in the rain, and through the glass 

We saw through tears their gestures pass — 

The kiss, the father, the errant child.” \ 
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Star above, star below, 

My lover, O my lover, O 

The way is hard and wild and wild, 
And the heart — it cries like a lost child. 


WHEN APPLES ON THE LILAC 


BRASS BAND! PEASANT DANCES! EXHIBITION BOXING! 
INDIAN BUDGING! FISH POND! BALLOON MAN! 
CLOWN! A COCOANUT SHY! HORSESHOE PITCHING! 
ARCHERY! HIT THE MARK — WIN A PRIZE! 


MAGICIAN ! CHARLIE CHAPLIN MOVIES! 

FORTUNE TELLER! FLOWERS AND PLANTS FOR SALE! 
BRING THE CHILDREN IN THE AFTERNOON ! 

BRING YOURSELF IN THE EVENING! 

DANCE WITH FRIENDS IN THE EVENING! 

WITH THE TRUNKLESS MAN IN THE MOON! 
SEDUCTIVE TUNES! IRRESISTIBLE ORCHESTRA! SAIL 
FOR THE BALI ISLES IN A DINNER PAIL! 

ADULTs 50 CENTS, 25 CENTS CHILDREN! 

FREE DIRECTIONS FOR THE LONESOME PINE TRAIL! 


The factory whistle blew and I remembered 

The tent pitched in the vacant lot where I 

Crept Saturdays to watch the Baptist Revival 

And saw the Preacher knock the Devil out 

While the tent leaped in the moon like a silver trout. 
Outside the hoky poky man chipped ice 


[5] 





David Schubert 
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And while the voices droned like flies 

With bottles full of hair tonic he placed 
The color all around. I hugged my slice 
Of water and I saw where Gabriel (dressed 
In corduroy) laced Mrs. Johnson’s shoes. 


The organ-grinder with the parrot used to come 
Out of a child’s ear. We heard him blocks away. 
Before the box began we knew the play. 

His organ box had a sign, “Hearts mended here!” 
Two hearts were intertwined in crayon. The parrot 
Picked the pennies from our fingers and like 

A tragedian gravely dropped them in a cup. 

They tinkled a moment — were still — 

And all the music was gathered for the till 

Except the scattered chords we used to whistle. 


O Mr. Medium Man — Italian — hurdy gurdy man — 
Your little box spilt heaven and the parrot 

Told fortunes on small name cards. 

We all grew up to be President in the White House, 
Preferably though, in a Log Cabin or — 

Best of all — an aviator 

On a fire net. Where is the nickel garret 

We entered and could stroke Polly parrot? 

A Ford sedan explored original skies — 

The paper airplane sinks, freighted with lies — 

The long ears of a child a jackass’ ears — 

Why does your face, Van, change to another’s? 
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And 
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David Schubert 


And Jesus leaning on a hydrant in the noon 

On the lame street where the men stood 

Into the moon, into back office doors — 

Upon the air he watched their faces die, 

Or sprawling on the windows like glass flies. 

And pity like an adolescent cries — 

Crossing the street — self-conscious awkward tears 
For love! ... Love that moved the stars 

Begs at the corner and a hag’s face wears. 


David Schubert 
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SONGS 
By Federico Garcia Lorca 


RIDER’S SONG 
Cordova, far and lonely. 


Black pony, full moon, 
And olives in my pocket: 
Although I know the roads, 
I’ll never reach Cordova. 


For the plain, for the wind, 
Black pony, red moon, 

And death is watching for me 
Beside Cordova’s towers. 


Alas! the long, long highway, 
Alas! my valiant peony, 

Alas, that death is waiting 
Before I reach Cordova. 


Cordova, far and lonely. 


LITTLE BALLAD OF THREE RIVERS 


The Guadalquivir river 

Flows between orange and olive. 

Two rivers of Granada 

Come down from snow to wheat field. 


Ah, Love, the unreturning! 
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The Guadalquivir river 

Has banks of ruddy garnet. 
Two rivers of Granada — 
One weeps, and one is bloody. 


Ah, Love, lost in the air! 


Seville has a highway 

For stately sailing-vessels. 
But for Granada water 
Only the sighs go rowing. 


Ah, Love, the unreturning! 


Guadalquivir, high tower, 
Wind among orange-blossoms. 
Genil and Darro, lowly 

And dead among the marshes. 


Ah, Love, lost in the air! 


Who says the water breeds 
Will-o-the-wisps at twilight? 


Ah, Love, the unreturning! 


Bear olive and orange-blossom 
Seaward, O Andalusia! 


Ah, Love, lost in the air! 


Federico Garcia Lorca 


Translated by Rolfe Humphries 
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SIX POEMS 


MIND ON PAPER 


Hardly can you spare the swift spirit’s purgatory 
Nor hardly share in his grief 

For he who has set himself to survey 

The frozen limits of thought 

Must ponder through his love alone. 


Reflect on the forces he shall encounter 

Who tests the power of words: 

Though emerging clear as a telescope lens 

No measure of sensitized speech can hold 

For long an unmelted sparkle against the sun. 


SEA-STORM 


Lowering thunder spreads the rushes askew 
Edging the beach, while water slurs 

Into wave patterns of coarse lace 

And cloud-foam falls over hill, blurs 


The distant distinct land-surface 
Of shining green. Watch lightning 
Approach starkly stiff-jagged 
After seconds banging, heightening 


Earth’s dark, deserted of sun: \ 
A cry of light: the cracking of a gun. 


{10} 




















Emma Swan 


WINTER SEASON 


Frozen: and if ever the clouds 
Remove their heavy odor of snow, 


Surely there will be sun. 


Trees reflect winter trim 

In their bare twigs: corn-fields 

Stiffen with prickles of rooted stalks 

And fresh wind smooths the brown grass: 


Earth with delicate fingers laces 
Last year’s leaves with these, 

All dry and easily torn: 

Deaf to any change in tone of cold. 
Frozen Jakes in the valleys: Stiffened 
Fields and hills: Forget the other 
Brave fashions of seasons for this, 


New-wrought, of parched and blast-baked air. 
WALKING 


\ dry silence where the leaves were 
And through the woods hardly a crackle 
Without wind: there was none, only 


A hoppity bird would sometimes stir a brancl 


\ Briars caught their clothes, but at least 
They knew where to find the road 
A 


{11} 
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When they wanted to return. They slept 
In a clearing of leaf-laid ground | 


Until snow took them away and the road 
Stretched, dusty in the winter night. 


THE DICTATES OF RIGHT REASON 


With what small words we seal ourselves 
“Yes,” hurriedly and a year is gone 

No one is left to tell what delves 

Down in the ground and lives alone. 


“No,” and we are sent to a prison-camp in droves 
And all day chop at stone from rock. 

Look now at her immaculate gloves 

How kid molding her hand closes the padlock 


On a door she will not know, and once 
A monk bound a belt around 

His gown to stay until the last ounce 
Of life was spent: words propound 


An identical strangle-hold which may sever 
In us the tears and years of earth’s care 
With molding and making of the spare 
Build of bold words on words forever. 

















THE SEARCH-LIGHT 


May the Saints and Angels, 

The Virgin and Virtuous have a care 
For you in heaven, for I shan’t be there. 
And may the earth-born from chancels 


Tell out your daring in distant realms, 
I shall not turn the voices of your fame, 
With facility their echo overwhelms 
Any counter rumor. Your name 


Is as high-powered as the sun, throwing beams 
Across the cloud-rests of a hill: 

I will not intercept these golden gleams 

But ponder from a distance, still 


Swinging clear of this perfected radiance 
That would burn ardor to a cinder at a glance. 


Emma Swan 


Emma Swan 
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SIX MEN AND THEIR DOG 


The morning bright with cold and early frost 
wrapping about the heart, cutting the eyes 
clear from the heaviness of bed-clothes ; 

the consciousness of the fragile pale delicacy 

of tinsel dew staying the eyes, and of the 

humble company of trees at edge of road 

watching us pass; 

few words reward their patient listening: 

comment on rabbit night-murdered in a ditch 

or on the quality of early corn. 


The dog runs on, alone, but ever turning 

as though to lead us on to such adventure 

as only his wild heart could dream ; 

impatient of reluctant steps that follow, 

he leaves the road, chasing ambitious after 

the shadowed wings of lark blessing the ground. 
Poet among his dull companions, he only leaves 
our rank that uninspired trudges to toil 

with never glance to hills or heights of trees. 


And still orchestraed by the rising birds 

we pass by fields, naming them in our hearts 

with names of men that own them, no Field of Gold, 
or Runnymede, or Potter’s Ground, but only 


neighbor’s property with neighbor’s name. \ 
Fresh virgin corn untouched of hand, fresh green 


{14} 


Donagh MacDonagh 


as the first corn that ever daring mind 





conceived as food ; cows waiting on the touch 

of well known fingers, horses unthoughtful of 

the day to come. These we pass by, while I reflect 
that by these changeless symbols we are one 

with all days that have passed in Thrace or Rome, 
or any place the name of which comes ready 

to the tongue. We six have walked before 

a similar road, preparing still to reap 

what we have planted, with prayer upon our lips 
to Ceres or Osiris, or any god. 


Our dog, ambassador from us to all the earth, 
leaps far ahead following his frantic dream 
with volatile and unselfconscious feet. 


Donagh MacDonagh 
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LAMENT 


It is the first bleak moment of the spring 
Before any bud, leaf or blade is stirring. 


The garden lies toward the river, desolate, bare, 
Dim, mute — no song, no color wakens there. 


Down upon it with hard hostile eye 
The sun looks coldly. 


Over the harsh water a gull is blown, 
White, crescent-curved in the wind — turns and is gone 


Beyond the sodden flower-beds, the snarled boughs, 
The broken urns, the old ugly empty house ; 


Gone like some other thing that tossed once in the wind 
Some wild sea-bird of the heart or of the mind; 


Gone where I too would go who to this ground 
Clings like an old snarled leafless tree, root-bound. 


Clara Shanafelt 


[16] 








NOTES OF A NATURALIST 
THE INNER ZONE 


j Man is his atmosphere for rare or dense. 
He ’s ape that leans upon a solar freak, 
Who to the cloud of his circumference 

Brings no fair weather to himself unique. 

It is the Moon that hopes an Earth benign, 


That tilts a mirror for her foreign gleam, 


Think you the Sun would live by other shine? 


He is his own transcendently sure beam. 


= ws ™ 
Let moods be satellites to wait on tints 
Glowing or bleak as they face in or out 


On our flame selves or the dim elements, 


But we initiate and girt about, 

Hold vood the fastness of the inner zone 
old goo e fastness of the inner zone 

Wherein fire lives, if it would live, alone. 


LOST TRAILS 


The bud remembers the seed 
With just so much belief 
As the leaf remembers the bud 


And the tree the leaf. 


And the flower incredulous 


¢ rult amazed 
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Look dumb on the April mists 
Through which they hazed. 


No rock but forgot the dust, 

No rain but forgot the dew, 

Not a man that can tell the shape 
Of the life he drew. 


And woman so lost in love, 

So sundered from all before, 
Does an alien walk an alien land 
Or a native a native shore? 


DRY SPELL 


The season of drought 
Had made me forget 
The brook in my mind 
And its cascadinet. 


But the brook in the fields 
Has made me recall 

The brook in my mind 
And its arrowy fall. 


NIGHT CHANGE 


The stars setting in your face 
In the wane of night 


{18} 








Reitza Dine Wirtschafter 


The slow sleep rises 
Like a cloud to height. 


Sets in the West of the Soul 
The Midnight Mind 
Whose Morning hints 
A glow not yet defined. 
Reitza Dine Wirtschafter 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


At midnight I said to the eyes in the mirror, 
Stare in weariness, for you know nothing. 
Neither what you lack or hope or have. 
Nor what any other he or she is. 

Not what any said words meant to mean, 


Poetry, Christ’s or mine. Nor any action. 


Stare into your own eyes, dilated 

With seeing, brain bulged with thinking, 

In your own eyes only can you read 

With certainty. Read there uncertainty, 

Your ignorance. Or with sleep go salve 

Those eyes, seared raw with question-marks. 
Under the covers put hand over heart, breast. 
Touch and listen, Afterwards, forgetting these. 


Sherman Conrad 


{19} 
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TWO POEMS 


ALEMBIC 


Light, let fall from the improvident sun, 
Is given back in color, born of light, 

In the gold of hawkweed and dandelion, 
In purple aconite. 


Earth cannot rest, she turns from sun to shadow 
Weaving her magical stains until the debt 

Is paid full measure ; summer greens the meadow, 
The sea drifts to violet. 


And the song that is you, the wild heart singing 
Charged with laughter or grief, is but a spark 
Transmuted from light falling, to light winging, 
Turned home through the dark. 


THE SHADOW 


Nor wind nor frost nor the swift cleansing rain 

May bend the shadow from its wanton will. 

The sun draws down, the white moon mounts the hill, 
It lengthens, darkens to a deeper stain. 

Night is no remedy; it haunts the lane, 

Glides through the garden, creeps along the sill. 

The friendly candle wanes, leaps, flickers — still 

It moves grotesquely on the counterpane. 


{20} 





Leila Jones 


This bodiless and ghostly-shouldered self 
Mimics each trembling grief, each merriment ; 
Even the grave becomes its wormy shelf. 

It follows far as east and west are wide, 

Yet no man walks the earth would be content 
Lacking this darker double at his side. 


Leila Jones 


SONG OF AH HING 


In an Alaskan Fishery 


> great unwieldy gray days 

nber slowly away, 

ked by the cold sobbing breathing, 

id scalded by the bitter unceasing tears 

1 oxen who draw a hidden sun; 

eo a thland. east of the Sandalwood 

ile far in southland, east of the Sandalwood moun- 


rant oranges ripen, 


Warm quivering globes of sweet spices; 


And the breasts of Moy Ling, 


Like pale gol len pears, 





» a-tremble to melt in my hands. 


Hallock Marsh 
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NEW YORK 


In hazy evening, hyacinthine blue, 

The boat comes slowly, gradually in. 
Into a golden track behind our backs 
The Atlantic gathers the long lonely days 
Of solitary suspended travelling. 


Food for thought in the sea; 

Matter for musing in the steep flanks of the ship. 
We have remembered grand adventurers, 
Raleigh, the Cabots, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
Reading his English Bible in The Squirrel, 
Quietly reading as his boat went down. 


Last land we saw 

Was England ; 

White cliffs, little yachts 

Circling, hovering like moths ; 

Enclosed green fields 

And small red houses stuck like postage stamps 
Into the circumspect, decorous hillside. 


What is before? 

What that we have longed for ? 

Escape, freedom to preserve the dream ? 
Freedom to build and strength to plant anew? 
What was it hailed, welcomed the early pilgrims, 
What of integrity and spirit’s peace? 


[22] 


































Katharine Garvin 


Through the evening, 

Hushed and like a dream of hyacinths, 

Shines the lofty city of New York. 

Tall, mysteriously silent towers 

Gaze magnificently across the ocean, 

Meeting and matching the traveller’s inward leaping; 
Endless misty towers wreathed in cloud, 

Lit with moonstones, twinkling, beckoning, 

The quiet beacons of the delivering land. 


Katharine Garvin 


WITHIN BE FED 


Protect the darkness that, 

Indigenous to the soul, 

In olden hours begat 

Religion; art; the whole 

Of permanence: the other 

That throve in light is lost. 

O ancient, elder mother, 

Soul’s darkness, we are tossed 

Naked into the sun 

With the ephemerae. 

Defeat oblivion 

For us, that else must die. 
Kenneth Slade Alling 
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INTERIOR 


I 


This room by a late winter moon composed, 
Curtained and carpeted in austere white, 

This long familiar room has now disclosed 
Something beyond the scrutiny of light. 

At every window, arched by leafless trees, 

The resplendent night looks in — no spider thread 
Is spinning in this room of silences. . . 

There is no sound when everything is said. . . 


There is no sound — but something I remember 
That someone said a century ago 

Has shifted in my heart like a flaring ember. 

A voice that I have loved and do not know 

Is speaking in this snowy room. . . almost 

The immaculate stillness yields what I have lost. 


II 


The sleet taps silver hammers at the pane, 
Building white cities, tenantless and splendid, 
Under a winter sky — and once again 

The mind returns upon itself, befriended 

Only by fire, a spark against the frost, 
Contriving a niche for golden summer, spinning 
Its fragile house against an enormous host 
That gazes at its end from its beginning. 


{24} 

























Florence Ripley Mastin 


Yet, briefly fortified, this puny mind 

Climbs through the polar darkness to the sun, 
Passing strange continents of stars, confined 
No more by substance than the winds that run 
Like waterfalls down the steep sky — no more 
Than the drif 


ing snow beyond its narrow door. 


Ill 


This room is now distilled like a winter rose 

With cobwebbed frost on the windows, and the flush 
Of fire-light on the shadowed walls .. . who knows 
What dreams gather like bees, what visions hush 
Their wings against this beauty now? I taste 

An aromatic happiness, a peace, 


Touching a petalled moment without haste, 


Dwelling in contemplation out of lease. 


O music, delicate as bells of snow, 
O exquisite laughter, softer than a cloud, 


hitecture of this slow 


You are the ar 
Serenity in the mind’s fantastic crowd ; 
New ramparts of defense you have designed 


Against the gathering tumult of the mind. 


Florence é Ripley q lastin 
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THE HUNTED VOICE 


SNOW AND HOLY GHOST 


The snow has been restrained a year 
But still remembers how to fall: 
Enough space hangs between each flake 
To keep the lace from being wall ; 


Enough lace is suspended now 

And passes downward with a sound 
Until it need not move too far 

To meet the slowly rising ground. 


The snow steps on the bittersweet 
And shall not help the berry rise 
When flake climbs flake, and all the land 


Grows white up to my frightened eyes. 


Two great things that possess the world — 
The snow, and the embracing Dove - 
Have shut too well away from me 

The berry, and the little love. 


DESIRES 


Desire to leave the body in a room, 


Or somewhere in the ground, the final heir, 


To rid the spirit of its pose of wind 
And reach the calm reality at last, 


{26} 














Elda Tanasso 


Is never granted to the living man, 
But to the dead who is beyond desire. 


I know a moment comes to me as clear 

As the first star on a waiting winter night; 
The body fails, and all the reaching out, 

The torment in the airless heart, the grief, 
The blindness, and the long misunderstanding, 
Fail with the body too; and God is here, 

The ultimate, the absolute, the life. 


Why does the moment pass? I cannot live 
Knowing the imperfection of my living. 

Why does the moment come to me and pass? 

My life is not so strong that it can watch 
Perfection lasting less than the evening star, 
Then turn to lesser sights ; nor hated so 

That I would wish for death, though death is still 
The only life where I can be appeased. 


STORM AT DAWN 


Wildness returns to earth now with the storm 
Burst over dawn, the time set for the east 

To open in austerity and silence. 

Earth is turned human now, the silence ceased, 
And wind curves poplars from their sunrise form. 


[27] 
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Who, waking at this hour, will ever hear 

Other than sorrow loosened on the air? ) 
A terror in his mind, his heart too lonely 

To want the solace given those who bear 

Grief with a charitable hope, he makes his fear ) 
The lost beginning and the end of all. 

Mountains of wind against the blinded rain 

Create the sounds he hears now, out of waking; 

All human voices trying to explain, 

Without the shield of words, their temporal 

Idolatry, and wanting, from the dark 

Of weakness and confusion, a reply. 

Where is the mercy that is always wordless? 

Pitted against the low cave of the sky 

There is no mercy. If there were a mark, } 
A crevice lit with morning in the east, 

Who would be listening, though there were no words? 

Would someone who had waited for the silence 
Now hear, above the tangle of the birds, 

A pitying simplicity ? 


The beast ) 
That cowered in the field senses the worth 
Of peaceful air, though it knows less than man, 


Who takes no comfort from the wildness’ being 
‘The storm between two silences, the span, 
The human interlude upon the earth. 








SEA AT NIGHT 


The bells of light are quiet now and gone; 
The water draws a low sound from its darkness. 
Nothing that looks down can print a shadow 


On water that is covered with its own. 


A silence is not peace when absent voice 
r 
Would struggle hopelessly to gain its presence ; 
Even a silence like a darkened cavern 


Claiming the throat, the blind and strange mind’s choice, 


Shall know that peace must have a bell-like sound, 
That I am more than water; I am sorrow 


Lost from the light, and I am desolation 


Searching for voice until it shall be found. 


E lda Ta 1asso 


Elda Tanasso 
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VOLUME FIFTY 


ITH this April issue the fiftieth volume of Porrry 


opens. When it closes next September a quarter-century 
of publication will be completed and a twenty-fifth birthday 
achieved. 

To arrive at that age may mean little enough for many 
divine and human institutions, but for a magazine of poetry 
it means much: an endurance unrivalled in the records of 
literature, a supreme tenacity in aims, a resistance to change, 
chance, and discouragement almost bordering on the phenome- 
nal. It means that of all the literary projects born of the high 
hopes of 1912, Poetry is the only survivor ; that here alone — 
as much alone as in October 1912 — American poetry has its 
forum, its place of exhibition to a public that seems willing to 
forget the heroic labors of its pioneers and to revert to the 
apathy whose dead weight on the literary scene twenty-five 
years ago provided the chief incentive to PorTry’s foundation, 

Whoever remembers the plight of American poetry in 
1912 needs no reminder of how much heroism was required 
to lift it from neglect and pompous oblivion to new life 
and recognition — how much enthusiasm had to be aroused, 
how much courage summoned, how much confidence ratified 
in order to give the new poets within two or three years 
a jubilant hearing among the people. The writing and read- 
ing of modern verse have become intelligent today beyond 
the beliefs of anyone who was a student or apprentice twenty- 
five years ago. But if the conditions of literary publication 
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in 1937 are any index, the public today still needs fresh and 
forcible reminders of its duty to poets. Their value may be 
more generally respected and their work more broadly rec- 
ognized, but their means of winning a hearing are again 
almost as slender as they were when PortTry’s quarter-cen- 
tury began. Many magazines and manifestoes have come 


gone; movements have multiplied and subsided; but at 











the end of these struggles the American poet again finds him- 





self almost wholl eft of his weapons and defenses. 





Today there is not a single major magazine in New York 
or its sister-cities that publishes poetry — except in that role 
of ancient indignity, the “filler,” which is grudgingly allowed 
its page or column-end once or twice a month. ‘There is 
cated 


no periodical d freely and without partisan prejudice 





to poetic experiment. There is none to which a poet — 
whatever his youth or his dignity — would go with his manu- 
script and expect to find not merely an intelligent hearing 
but the space necessary to print a poem of serious length. The 


weeklies and monthlies that once opened their pages to 


rn verse have closed them again. ‘The experimental 
views and quarterlies, the little magazines and fugitive 
leaflet ave ‘ept for one or two uncertain survivors) 


dwindled and vanished. The idea even becomes fashionable 
that perhaps the whole revival of poetry was an exaggerated 
delusion, a heated literary jingoism that accompanied the 
pre-War and post-War fevers and in its own good time died 
lown of exhaustion, allowing the saner affairs of life to 


resume their importance in the public mind. Even where 
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, : a ) 
judgment is not as callous as this, it is argued that a cycle | ear 
of poetic vitality has run its course, an impasse of spiritual ) Th 
blankness has arrived, and a proper recess for poets should | son 
be declared. The harsh realities defined by the “depression | 
poets” in England and America five years ago are merely } wi 
the last of the disagreeable facts which are now to be in- | re! 
terred and hushed up. ne 
It is in itself a phenomenon that dismissals of this kind  } he 
are a matter of routine deference when handed to poets, but | sc 
become scandalous atrocities as soon as they are dealt out to fi 
the other arts. It never occurs to patrons and purchasers} el 
to call a halt to the production of music, operas, pictures, 
statues, monuments, and archaeological expeditions, to the | t 
schools or colleges in which they are bred, the laboratories h 
and studios in which they are practised, and the galleries \ 
and concert-halls in which they get a hearing. It would | 
even be a shocking absurdity te pass out walking-papers to ' 
dramatists, novelists, journalists, historians, and librarians. | 


The poet still exists on sufferance, is given a three-year 
contract with no promise of renewal, or is hired by the day 
for the husking-season only. Of course there is one obvious 
reason for his precarious footing — he practises the supreme 
art from whose highest standard any deviation may mean 
irredeemable incompetence. He is not usually allowed to 
flounder around in all degrees of passable mediocrity on the 
chance that he may provide good entertainment. But it is 
easily forgotten that if a poet is to give his best, there must 


be a medium for the giving, a means of gaining the public 
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ear, and a faint certainty that what he says will be heard. 
The most absolute ascetics among poets never wrote without 
some hope of that. 

The role of Poetry in this situation is again very much 
what it was in the autumn of 1912. The magazine has 
eturned squarely to its original responsibilities. Its founder 
needed every ounce of conviction and persistence to launch 
her work at the beginning. There was no existing model, 
scheme, or encouragement to help her. In the wake of that 
first October issue there suddenly arose the greatest public 
enthusiasm for poetry that the United States had ever seen 
—a nation-wide clamor, new successes every month, multi- 
tudes of groups, movements, and magazines, and ranks of 
honor for the canonized among the bards. 


But all is changed, that high horse riderless, 
Though mounted in that saddle Homer rode. 


So, at least, it now appears; and public complacence is in- 
clined to take critical pessimism and the bleak views of certain 
recent poets at their own word, and to sink back into a com- 
fortable indifference to duty. To what Portry has achieved 
in its foregoing forty-nine volumes, this fiftieth must add a 
fresh emphasis and an eloquent plea to all its friends and 
supporters to keep the magazine as firmly and passionately 
the last defender of contemporary poets as in its opening 
issues it was the first; to keep one national institution alive 
in the service of the greatest of the literary arts; and to keep 
the immediate future free of the blight of the most abject 


f all poverties. MBB 
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RILKE IN HIS AGE / 


Rainer Maria Rilke, the Austrian poet who died in Switzer- 
land in 1926 at the age of fifty-one, is a rare modern example 
of the poet who, “having learned to give himself to what he 


trusted,” finally “learned to give himself to what he feared” ; | 
an artist who neither became stunted through, nor desired to 
escape from, the demands of his nature and his art; a poet ; 
whose work grew with him. In a period when the facing 


of inner truth is in no way a popular occupation — since 
too many flights away from the task, from war to suicide, 
are not only accessible but even morally respectable —a 
dedicated career like Rilke’s becomes an heroic career. His 
talent for detachment, his distrust of the state of being loved 
(“Etre aimer, c’est vivre mal et en péril’’), have laid him 
open to the charge of neurotic irresponsibility. We have 
only his work to assure us of the ultimate hollowness of 
this charge, and that work is strongly reassuring. Rilke was 
often exhausted, often afraid, often in flight, but he was 
capable of growth and solitude, a process and a state denied 
to the coward’s or the delinquent’s existence. And he stands 
as an example of integrity held through and beyond change 
—one of the few examples of such integrity that our times 
have produced. 

The steady growth of interest in Rilke has brought ot: 
several attempts to make him available to English-speaking 
readers. Four of his prose works have appeared in English } 
translation: The Journal of My Other Self (originally Di 
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Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge), The Life and 
Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke, Stories of God, and Let- 
ters to a Young Poet. His last and greatest group of poems, 
the Duineser Elegien, have been translated by E. and V. 
Sackville-West in a finely printed and limited edition pub- 
lished by the Hogarth Press in 1931. As early as 1918 Miss 
Jessie Lemont translated some of the earlier poems with 
more awe than skill, and Ludwig Lewisohn and Jethro 
Bithell have done other renderings. Lately Stephen Spender 

s tried his hand at the difficult task. 

It is always a question what use translation of any poetry 
serves. And the greater the poetry, the more closely it is 


limited to existence behind the barrier of the language in 





I 


h it was originally written. When the work is subtle 





in meaning, intensely accurate in perception, profound in 
feeling, and the product as well of great technical virtuosity, 
the translator may well hesitate before attempting his task. 
Rilke may be classed with Baudelaire and Valéry as a poet 
complete appreciation of whom demands some knowledge in 
the reader of German and French. 

J. B. Leishman, whose devotion to Rilke’s work is unde- 
niably deep and sincere, began to produce, in 1931, his series 
of translations with a volume of selections from all periods 
of Rilke’s career, entitled Poems. Whatever his native quali- 
fications for the task (and to lift Rilke into English requires 
extraordinary qualifications), and whatever his failure and 
successes, there is no doubt that the earlier book, together 
with the two volumes now under discussion, with their 
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meticulous notes and long biographical and critical prefaces, 
give for the first time to the English reader a comprehensive 
notion of the quality, the range, and the power in one of 
the great poets of our time.’ 

Requiem and Other Poems contains, among other things, 
versions of seventeen poems from the two volumes of Neue 
Gedichte first published in 1907 and 1908 —the books 
wherein the great and mature Rilke for the first time came 
into view. The period which produced this poetry began 
after Rilke’s meeting with Rodin. Rilke’s early work had 
been filled with the mysticism, even the sentimentality, and 
with that “unwillingness to renounce the attractions of the 
obscurer depths of the soul,” which are peculiarly German. 
As he later expressed it, until he met Rodin nature had 
remained for him “a general occasion.”’ His religious feeling, 
his seeking for God, had been at its worst a kind of ado- 
lescent Schwdarmerei which his visits to Russia had fostered. 
The poems written immediately before his first visit to Paris 
(in spite of their great sincerity of tone and their growing 
mastery over effects) contain poems dangerously near re- 
ligiosity of feeling. 

1 Requiem and Other Poems, translated from the German with an 

Introduction by J. B. Leishman. London: Hogarth Press. 1935 
Sonnets to Orpheus. The German text, with an English transla- 

tion, Introduction, and notes, by J. B. Leishman. The same. 1936. 
The Hogarth Press also published the Poems in 1931, and the Sack- 

ville-West translation of the Duineser Elegien in the same year 

The four prose translations named above, made chiefly by M. D. 


Herter Norton, have been published in America by W. W 
Norton & Co., in 1930, 1932, 1933, and 1934. 
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He was born in Prague in 1875. His father’s family was 
of German peasant stock which claimed some distant aristo- 
cratic admixture. His mother was Jewish. From a rather 
pampered and enervating childhood he passed, at the age of 
eleven, to the hard life of a military school, which he endured 
for five years, an experience he never fully recovered from, 
and to which his distrust of close human relationships may 
perhaps be traced. He began to write — and publish — very 
young, and in 1899 and 1900, after an abortive attempt at 
training in the law and an unfortunate and silly early love- 
affair, he made two visits to Russia with his cousin, Lou 
Andréas-Salome. He met Tolstoy and felt some vague sym- 
pathy with the tenets of Tolstoyism. In 1901 he married 
a young sculptress and through her became interested in 
Rodin, He first went to Paris in 1902, and on his second 
visit lived with Rodin as secretary for a year (1905 to 1906) .? 

Malte Laurids Brigge and the Neue Gedichte are the 
direct products of the influence upon Rilke of Paris and of 
Rodin. Rodin taught him that the moment of inspiration 
must not be waited for but must be summoned and seized; 
and from Paris he learned that 


aversion from any kind of existence is as little permitted the 
creator as selection: a single withdrawal at any time thrusts him 
from the state of grace, makes him wholly and entirely sinful. .. . 
Behind this devotion, in a small way at first, begins holiness: the 


2 For much information concerning, and analysis of Rilke’s work, 
I am indebted to La Poésie autrichienne de Hofmannsthal a 
Rilke, by Geneviéve Bianquis (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1926) 
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simple life of a love that has endured, that without ever praising 
itself on that account, advances to everything, unaccompanied, in- 
conspicuous, worthless. Proper work, abundance of tasks, all begin 
for the first time beyond this endurance. 


Malte Laurids Brigge takes up, with extraordinary cour- 
age, the spiritual dissection of a modern city where it had 
been dropped by Baudelaire. (It was with Baudelaire that 
Rilke comforted himself during his first terrible Paris days.) 
In the Paris streets Rilke laid himself open to the strongest 
impacts of fear, horror, and loneliness. The cripples, the 
beggars, the madmen, the paupers, the terrible sick in those 
streets, became for him the doorways to meaning, to the 
secret which must, he believed, be hidden from mankind. He 
instinctively used “that mental pathology which seeks to 
understand human personality by studying it in its rare or 
morbid states, states in formation or deliquescence.” And 
he not only looked upon suffering people in search of the 
secret. He went to “things” 





animals, sculpture, flowers, 
cathedrals, paintings, an open square or a countryside. He 
detached himself from a subjective approach; for the first 
time he became objective. “His former tone . . . had been 
that of prayer, of the examination of conscience, of the act 
of faith. It had been an interior monologue which looked for 
God.” He now looked upon “the thing” with intensity and 
patience. And his insight broadens even beyond the intensity 
which had earlier produced that profound and moving poem, 
Der Schauende (Mr. Leishman’s translation of which, in the 
Poems of 1931, is up to now his most inspired version of 
anything in Rilke). He was granted access to that “inscape” 
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which Hopkins and the great mystics have felt to be present 
in all objects in nature. 

The Neue Gedichte — short, closely written, compressed 
into most exigent form, using the most subtle possible powers 
of language, rhythm, rhyme, and assonance — are of course 
ultimately untranslatable. The grace in them, the light which 
seems to fall from the depth and height of the universe upon 
them, their tenderness and precision, can exist only in the 
original German. Mr. Leishman’s methods of approximation 
have their moments of success and failure. His extreme re- 
spect for Rilke’s work has led him to use the simplest and 
most direct English, singularly free from rhetorical padding. 
But his keeping to the side of simplicity often makes the 
language too light and too ordinary: he is hardly ever suc- 


cessful in rendering Rilke’s extraordinary nouns and verbs, 
the structure of the refracting crystal of his style. ‘The poems 
are always given, however, in their original scheme of rhyme 
and rhythm, and the complications of the German (that 
language “si malléable, si capable d’abstraire et de personnifer 
a la fois’) are handled with a good deal of authority. One 
poem, Lied vom Meer, whose subtlety should warn off any 
translator from an attempt upon it—a poem which rises 
and subsides like a wordless cry — Mr. Leishman has at- 
tempted with unfortunate results. And in the translations 
of the two tender and profound poems that make up Requiem 
he again fails, because the looseness of the form demands 
a language more weighted, more resonant, than the English 


without effects into which it has been lifted. 
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The Sonnete an Orpheus (eighteen of which in Mr. Leish- 
man’s earlier versions are included in the Requiem volume, 
and all of which, with the original German printed opposite 
the English versions, are included in the Sonnets to Orpheus) 
are part of the last work which Rilke accomplished. These 
poems, written in 1922 after ten years’ silence, were “given” 
to Rilke when he was at last able to take up the task of 
completing his Duineser Elegien, begun in 1912 and inter- 
rupted by the War. “After months of solitary contempla- 
tion, utterance and release came to him in February, 1922, 
when, in a tempest of creative activity with which there is 
no parallel, except perhaps in the lives of some of the great 
musicians, the remaining eight elegies, the fifty-five Sonnets 
to Orpheus, and a number of poems he classified as Frag- 
mentarisches, were written within three weeks.” 

These sonnets have been called, and are without doubt, 
the profoundest poems of our time. In them Rilke expressed 
more deeply and, in spite of their difficult and compressed 
form, more fully and clearly than in any other work his 
hard-won knowledge concerning love, existence, and death. 
Orpheus is taken as the symbol of the Mediator: the god 
with the lyre to whom both worlds are open, who not only 
knows the secret but works and expresses the secret in his 
song. Here Rilke made, instinctively and in his own me- 
dium, discoveries concerning the nature and workings of 
the unconscious startling in their accuracy. For in his later 
maturity he was able to bring over into the modern world 
— when the “great traditional therapies” had broken down 
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as guides to man’s thought or answers to his suffering —- the 
love which we can only call Christian, because of its profound 
pity and humility. Like Yeats, Rilke had spent his life cre- 
ating a religion for himself. But beyond Yeats, who came 
to believe in man’s pride and intellect as guides and symbols, 
Rilke, stubbornly confronting the real world with his sensi- 
bilities, continually testing one by the other, came at last to 
explain the one by the other, and made a connection between 
them. Unlike many converts to Roman or Anglo-Catholicism 
in our day, he did not walk into a ready-made spiritual sys- 
tem and close its door behind him. In the self-imposed isola- 
tion of his later years he rediscovered the worth of tradi- 
tional and mythical residues, and drew from them insights 
of clinical worth and exactness. He belongs to the company 
of those who, in our day, have uncovered forgotten truths 
concerning the human psyche and its relation to its world. 
His poetry is great because of its spiritual validity, as well 
as for the validity of its complicated and subtle art. 

His belief that “‘one must praise, in spite of all”; that one 
must renounce, let go, die and be reborn, endure; “that 
egoism and childish revolt must be silenced” ; that the things 
which rouse the most terrible grief in us (such as the death 
of the young) must hold for us the deepest meaning; that 
it is our force which must use the mechanisms of a changing 
world for its own ends, not the mechanisms which must 
weaken our force; that we exist (as the rose, “that inex- 
haustible thing,” exists), the fruit of powers beyond us, 


within us, which we must in some manner trust: such belief, 
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such openness, such adulthood give back to us the healing of 
which cynicism, hatred, and the insistence on the complete 
sufficiency of material systems deprive us. 

Sei — und wisse zugleich des Nicht-Seins Bedingung, 

den unendlichen Grund deiner innigen Schwingung, 

dass du sie véllig vollziehst dieses einzige Mal. 


Zu dem gebrauchten sowohl, wie zum dumpfen und stummen 
Vorrat der vollen Natur, den unsaglichen Summen, 
zahle dich jubelnd hinzu und vernichte die Zahl. 


Although a cult of Rilke would be unfortunate (as mod- 
ernly all cults tend to become), it is important that his work 
be made more accessible to students of modern poetry and 
modern thought. For his work is one of the strongest anti- 
dotes to the powers of darkness — hatred, split allegiance, 
guilt, and regression — that our time has produced. And 
although the daring yet accurate imagery, the compressed 
thought, and the compressed texture of this difficult poetry 
must come to us in a muffled and watered form, whatever 
hand attempts its Englishing, we must be grateful for some 
means of approach to its music and its meaning. With this 
Mr. Leishman’s translations have provided us. Rilke himself 
believed that translations were of some value; he translated 
certain works of Gide, Valéry, Mallarmé, Baudelaire, Louise 
Labbé, and Michael Angelo. 

Valéry wrote after Rilke’s death: 

To have lost him means to have lost one who combined in him- 
self not only the comprehension of all the beauty Europe has pro- 
duced and a deepened recognition of the riches which spring from 


our complexity, but one who possessed an immediate and creative 
sensibility — the spirit of a coming age. 
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REVIEWS 
4 POET'S DUTY 


Sight of Mountains, by C. A. Millspaugh. Doubleday, 

Doran & Company. 

To convey the spirit of dedication and sense of responsi- 

bility inherent in C. A. Millspaugh’s work I can do no better 
to transcribe, from the jacket of this first collection of 

is poems, his statement on the nature of poetry: 

Poetry is a living tradition. It is the past’s way of functioning 

the present, and the immediate moment’s way of preparing for 
tur It is a way of speaking with the ancients, a way of 











ng simultane ly with them and with the crowd downtown. 
1 it is for this reason that I think it the poet’s duty to see the 
I vhole scene as completely and as intensely as his sensibility 
| i Much of the work in Jn Sight of Mountains is 
ial, but it is so, I hope, in the sense that deeply felt personal 

is universal emotion. 
[he virtues of a capacious sympathy, an intense sensi- 

: : wile : : 

nd a technical resourcefulness are conjoined in at least 
dozen admirable poems. Discounting the experi- 


mental failures and the inevitable derivativeness, both in 
‘ent and tone, that becloud a first collection, one has no 
ere in recognizing the signature of an ambitious, 
ne talent, although the outlines of the work as a 
ile are blurred by an indecision that is characteristic of 
of the serious creative effort of our time. 
Mr. Millspaugh’s conviction that “poetry needs an active 
ssimism, an attitude of mind that does not expect peace 
diminution of terror,” is opposed by a simultaneous yearn- 


g to be an affirmative poet, to exult in the eternal drama 
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in which “earth’s simple sons defy invading Death.” He 
would prefer, if he could, to be on the side of 


the optimists, 
but the conditions of an optimism, since he is 


“without po- 
litical interests,” are as yet undefined by him. The tropism 
of his temper is illustrated by his curious praise of Hopkins 
as a “glad” poet, “Hope’s Hero,” as though the terrible 
sonnets had never been written. 

The dominant symbol itself is a variable in shifting per- 
spective. The title-piece gives us a moment of “‘respite under 
the hill” before we 

. start the steep ascent, 
Our eyes before us and our gestures grave, 
Like Odysseus on the wandering ship, curious and brave. 
In the concluding poem, however — To One Who Cries 
from the Mountains — it is the angry idealist who lives on 
the mountains. He is advised by the poet to stop his calling, 
for causes are sterile: 

Therefore come down into the valleys and live among us, 

who under boughs replenish the grave’s hunger. 

See the scars on our thighs, our backs hooked over dust, 

our stalled-in-shadow houses, the brave, the donkey-humble 

Such phrases as “the frost’s hard silver hand,” 


“winds 
ripping deep whimpering leaves,’ “the lewd 


dominion of 
dream,” indicate the variety and value of Mr. Millspaugh’s 


best writing. On the other hand, he will carelessly refe1 
to “‘vertical heights,” as though horizontal heights were 
conceivable; employ irrelevant and ambiguous imagery, as 
in his color-description of ice 
that have inhaled the Nile’; 





“as blue as doom on lungs 
and occasionally mar a poem 
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‘ 


with sentimental word-painting —‘‘one aloof with wounded 
hands Who sits upon a star and sings.” His symbols are 
drawn mainly from Christian mythology and —more ef- 
fectively —the natural world. In Hypothesis for Ego he 
fools unhappily with scientific jargon: “In lack of an ar- 
ranged field between opposed conductors No life would leap, 
universe a never-began.” 

My feeling is that Mr. Millspaugh’s search for a dis- 
tinctive architecture is not yet ended; that he needs to rec- 
ognize and hold fast to his central poetic impulse; that he 
still faces the bitter necessity of making moral judgments. 
For the efficacy of the casual he can study the beautifully 
understated last stanza of his Under Midnight Over In- 
diana; for the dynamics of dogma, On the Humility of the 
Defeated; for structural coherence and sustained lyric value, 
The Angels in the Mountains; for economy of expression, 
the fifth stanza of Lament for a Banished King. 


Stanley J. Kunitz 


AMERICAN PASTORALS 


The Deer Come Down, by Edward Weismiller. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

The two books preceding this in the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets were so good that the work of all but a few 
American poets would suffer by comparison with them. It 
is therefore not a damning criticism of The Deer Come 


Down to say that nothing in it can stand with James Agee’s 
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poems in lyric richness or with Muriel Rukeyser’s work in \ 
honesty and intensity. From the standpoint of the Yale edi- | mil 
tors Mr. Weismiller’s verses probably make a departure of thy 
no small value to the series. They are concerned with a ol 
setting very different from Agee’s passionately tested Chris- an 
tian world or Rukeyser’s dream-enlightened and cruel one. wi 
Their imagery is drawn from American country life, con- ser 
sidered in terms of the earth and its animals and seasons. Kn 
They lead contemplation into the outwardly simple, neglected w 
forms of nature, for which conventional meanings often D 
suffice; thus even such slight and sentimental complexities C2 
as they propose have a certain freshness, I have seen animal B 
poems by Frances Frost that suggested a more valid mystery 

than any of Weismiller’s, but his work is generally harder st 
than hers and less liable to fake eloquence. It would be \ s 
unjust to dignify these poems too much or to imply that 

Weismiller has rendered anything either profound or excit- 


ing. He has written agreeable verse out of the material 
closest to his hand, has learned something from Robert Frost, 
something from Emily Dickinson, and a good deal fro1 
other and less refined versifiers. Through his young poems 
the current of American poetry that came to mid-strean 
with North of Boston flows on respectably, if somewhat 
muddied by mannerisms. In the title of his third section 
Precarious Legend, and in the four sonnets that end the 
book Weismiller has shown his consciousness of more pow- 
erful realities, though he has not yet perceived or judged 


them. 
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With his undoubted energy and real compulsion Weis- 
miller needs more discipline in the precisions, economies, and 
rhythms of language — as distinguished from the mechanics 
of versification, in which he has more than sufficient interest 
and ability. Many of his poems are overwritten, plastered 
with useless words, limping with defeated endings. If his 
sense of form had been further developed he would have 
known more often when to await cleaner phrasing or at least 
when to let well enough alone. The shorter lyrics in The 
Deer Come Down are more successful than the others be- 
cause in them a certain concision is exacted by the form. 
Between two good ones — the first and third in the book 
—there is a longer item in blank verse which illustrates 


some of Weismiller’s sins at their most damaging. For a 


spring rain in Vermont, “the water walks / with windy 
footsteps softly . . . stalking / the germ of this paralysis, ice- 
clothed and spawning winter, . .” Here, after padding 


a decent image with the word “softly,” he gets into a morass 
of metaphor with the ill-chosen verb “stalking.” The poem 
becomes an extended figure. ‘The cold hills are walls / that 
cup a frozen broth” and this cup is “offered over the flame 
of season” in an extravagant telescoping of bacteriology, 
chemistry, and ritual. Then we have “a brew of laden 
wind,” a “muddy brew of air rumpled / with sooty thunder” 
and further efforts, even more desperate, which bloat and 
discolor the poem out of all clarity. It is pleasant to proceed 
to the first quatrain of Plan for a City: 


Now will the fragile spring come down 
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Upon this hill, upon this town, 

And sun bring hesitant leaves to bear 

Its intricate shadow in the air 
which delivers its image nicely with echoing dactyls, though 
it is followed by a more dubious touch: 

Now will the birds enforce their sweet 

Articulate joy above the street — 
and by a fizzle: 


Where lie stained fragments of a 


The winds swung down too close to man. 





In all but half a dozen of Weismiller’s poems faults like 
these enfeeble what is often a pleasant perception or em 
Finished and firmly written, however, are Thicket, Vermont 
Fa er, Wood Road, Snou Fi Fy Og, Di é Pa SSi71 

House. 
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Brace & Company. 


It is always a pleasant exercise, 
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to run over the bulk of his work all at once, l es ally 
if, as is the case with Mr. Eliot’s p it collectios is 
a small quantity of new or relativel familiar work to 
add to the old stock as a fresh ferment. A man’ 

upon each other specifically as the works of differe: : 
act upon each other generally. |] ( le ( 

poetry we get an idea —a fading o ( 


om . ; 1 

what poetry is like; not a demonstr: 
whic . ¢ whens . ss 

which we are perfectly possessed however we may 
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The Whole Poet 
alter it. From the works of one poet, as we increase our 
response, we get similarly an indestructible haunt- 
ing idea of what his work is about. Shakespeare is about 
all his plays, sonnets, and poems. Eliot is about all his 
poems and plays. ‘There is a fundamental limited, or 


f response, of objective expression of that 


wats ; 
ability of 


stretched, habit « 
response, which is the actual subject of a man’s work. It 


is no legerdemain but by a deep absorptive process of 














the intelligence that we come to speak most satisfyingly of 
1 man’s work by the mere abstract handle of his name. With 
the name, as we are able, we put on the power; forgetting 
the ne we sometimes come on the glory; or again, if we 
igh divest ourselves, come on both the ignominy and 
ry 

It astonishing, generally, how much the poems here 
llected tell about each other in the way of prediction and 
llumination, of obsession and insight, of the strength ot 
( 1 the ony ot formulation, of poverty, of means 
the r d and even predetermined by those 
the work taken together as a form of 
: le, and creates g the fragments 
S kind of inevitab olvement h 
substance. It is the more onishing, 
i the book, Burnt 
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it is not easy to say what the poem is about as a matter of 
fact. There is a central image, the whole of part JJ/, of a 
number of people riding in a subway train; it is an image 
of a spiritual, or non-spiritual, condition of which inescapable 
analogues assault us all. Associated with this image is an 
image of a rose garden with a pool, various flowers, sing- 
ing birds and laughing children. Superimposed throughout 
are Eliot’s intense and elaborated meditated versions of the 
two fragments of Heraclitus which form his epigraph, one 
about words and the other about the identity of the soul 
in change. Thus we get a great deal about time, a great 
deal in one place about the pattern or form of words (the 
problem of the imagination faced with actuality), and a 
great deal about the still point of the turning world. The 
poem is what happens when these elements and others not 
easy to name unite under the impact of the most Eliot is 
able to apply of the auditory imagination: that imagination 
which reaches down into the syllables of words, into the 
roots both of meaning and sound, and brings the words up 
newly alive. 

I do not know how far, on this new level of abstraction, 
Mr. Eliot has made his words new and how far he has been 
compelled to use words worn, or moribund, or plainly dead; 
there are passages which read like emptied formulae from 
other poems; time will tell the responsive ear and the wait- 
ing intelligence. Meanwhile, it seems to me conspicuously 
important to say that the frames of the words used, the 
specific symbols, the obsessive feelings, the whole apparatus 
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of Eliot’s private clues to reality are the same here as in 
the earlier poems. It is the same material throughout that 
the poetic process is meant to make actual. I do not mean 
that Eliot is re-working dsh Wednesday or that dsh Wed- 
nesday re-worked The Waste Land, or that Lear re-worked 
Hamlet. I mean that the identity of poetic means shows a 
fundamental response to identic material made on different 
levels of a unifying sensibility. A different level is secured 
by the incorporation of a different or specific approach into 
the poetic process. Here Eliot attempts to incorporate the 
approach of the abstracting, schematizing intellect into a 
process essentially dramatic and concrete. The question is 
how far the abstract can reach into the realm of the con- 
crete without benefit of a driving or dramatic form — which 
is here absent; and the specific difficulty would seem to be 
to make the outline or regimen of such a meditation clear 
without that benefit. Burnt Norton will seem successful, 
perhaps, if the earlier poems supply the lack; it will fail if 
it remains a mere appended commentary upon the material 


of the other poems. R. P. Blackmur 


rHE CRITIC AS PROPHET 


Essays Ancient and Modern, by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt 

Brace & Company. 

Mr. Eliot’s purpose in this volume seems to have been to 
ompile a Tractatus Contra Gentiles it not a Summa trom 
the essays that he has written since his conversion. Of the 

r : 
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ten chapters, five are carried over from For Lancelot An- 
drewes; the rest are more recent and previously uncollected. 
Whatever the topic, all deal more or less directly with re- 
ligious issues, and with one or two exceptions they are 
polemical in tone and in intention. 

Religion and Literature argues the thesis that theological 
and ethical considerations should enter into any critical 
judgment which pretends to be complete. This is not meant 
to suggest that all “religious” literature treats of a specificall) 
theological subject, or has a devotional or propagandistic 
aim. Everything that we read affects us, however subtly, 
as entire human beings, and therefore must be judged by 
other than purely “esthetic” standards. Eliot concludes that 
the orthodox Christian must demand the right kind of effect 
from the books that he reads, and that he must be on his 
guard against the influences of those authors ‘‘who have no 
real belief in a supernatural order.” 

Another of the new essays, Catholicism and International 
Order, is an attack on humanitarian heresies. It criticizes 
secular attempts at reform, such as the League of Nations, 
on the ground that heretics always have “low ideals and 
high expectations,” and suggests that only orthodoxy can 
supply a middle way. By a similar line of procedure, Mod 
ern Education and the Classics exposes brilliantly certain 
widespread aberrations of liberal and radical schemes of edu- 
cation, and draws the conclusion that the only hope for the 
proper study of the classics lies in the “revival and expan- 
sion of monastic teaching orders,”’ which will preserve edu- 
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; cation “within the cloister, uncontaminated by the deluge 
of barbarism outside.” 
) 
Polemic writings in general may be divided into two 
lasses: one designed to refute the honest doubts of the 
' and win him from the error of his ways, the other to 
confirm the faithful in their opinions and gird them for 
ymbat. These essays belong in the latter class. ‘Their 
‘ 1or assumes an audience who shares his convictions, and 
he does not hesitate to caricature the adversary and call him 
umes. “That Eliot so often adopts the manner of Parson 
: Thwackum is cause for some regret, for he has a number 
things to say from which anyone could profit. The 
orthodox tradition contains much wisdom for believers and 
heretics alike, and a less petulant exposition of it would make 
is all better men and better writers. Eliot tells us that 
only the orthodox thinker “is compelled to examine all his 
premises, and try to start trom the fundamental terms and 
propositions”; if Eliot has done so, he continues to keep that 
! examination to himself. His premises are not examined but 
-d, whenever they appear in his writings. 
se comments apply in less degree, however, to the 
, essays on Pascal and Tennyson, where Eliot descends from 
the general to the particular. His remarks about Tennyson 
ire of special interest, because Eliot did more than anyone 
else to inoculate his own and the succeeding literary genera- 
' tion against bad ‘Tennyson, with which poets were deeply 


} 


infected around 1910, and from which, indeed, our flabbier 


versifiers are still suffering. His serum worked so well that 
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many were also rendered immune to good Tennyson, which 
was a pity. Mr. Eliot now makes amends handsomely. 


Philip Blair Rice 
A DEFENSE OF POETRY 


The Achievement of T. S. Eliot, by F. O. Matthiessen. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

A serious and comprehensive study of T. S. Eliot, either 
as critic or as poet, is likely to involve an encounter with 
almost every important literary problem. Mr. Matthiessen’s 
study is serious and comprehensive, and he is perfectly aware 
of what it involves. His awareness is explicit in a preface 
which, together with a recent essay! by R. S. Crane, may be 
considered an intimation of an advance in criticism. While 
Mr. Matthiessen’s statement has perhaps neither the pre- 
cision nor the general significance of Mr. Crane’s, it rests 
upon the same distinctions. Both essays indicate the poem 
as the object of critical research, rather than the poet or the 
reader; and both, while admitting the validity of other ave- 
nues of approach, carefully distinguish it from that of 
criticism proper. 

Such distinctions, steadily borne in mind, can hardly fail 
to clarify and enrich criticism. Unfortunately Mr. Matthies 
sen does not bear them steadily in mind; his chapter head- 
ings from first to last — from Tradition and the Individual 
Talent to The Sense of His Own Age —testify that the 





1 History versus Criticism in the University Study of Literature, it 
the English Journal (College Edition), XXIV (1935), 645-667 
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subject of his essay is not the poem but the poet. This is 
not true of Hugh Ross Williamson, whom I think Mr. 
Matthiessen dismisses too airily; Mr. Williamson’s analysis 
of The Waste Land, for instance, is mainly on the gram- 
matical level, and is not really an analysis at all, but it 
does concern the poem. 

Certainly it is dificult to dissociate one’s appreciation of 
a work from one’s appreciation of the man who created it; 
but the most intimate correlation is not identity; the fact 
remains that skill and personal excellence are not the work 
or art. And the difficulty remotely consequential to the 
identification of the work with the artist is greater than 
the immediate one of distinguishing between them; for the 
last result of such identification is that the study of char- 
acter is substituted for the study of poetry. 

In a sense the person largely responsible for the present 
neglect of literature in literary criticism is Mr. Eliot him- 
self. In the face of his own repeated insistence that the 
poem is the proper object of criticism, this statement may 
sound absurd, but I do not think it is. There is some dis- 
crepancy between Mr. Eliot’s premises and his sequiturs, 
between his axioms and the criticism constructed from them. 
Observe, for instance, the inconsistency of his assumption 
that a work of art is “autotelic” with the essay in which it 
occurs, and indeed with the whole structure of which this 
essay — The Function of Criticism —is an important base- 
ment. Consider, too, whether the subject of the Dante 


essays is the poetry or the poet. And remark whether the 
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criteria underlying his judgments are those of art or of 
ethics. I am not suggesting that the approach from which 
Mr. Eliot’s criticism derives is a wrong one, even an un- 
profitable one; I am suggesting simply that it may be less 
profitable than one developed from more purely critical 
distinctions, 

I have said “less profitable.” I have in mind certain 
instances in which critics have failed, through no fault of 
their sensitivity but wholly through the limitations of their 
approach. Mr. Eliot’s failure to understand Hamlet might 
be cited as one; another, much more pertinent here, is the 
general failure of critics to understand the poetry of Mr. 
Eliot. For the grammatical difficulties of his allusive tech- 
nique have been, I think, overstressed ; even with the greater 
part of the allusions in The Waste Land tracked down, the 
problem of its form — the poetic problem — remains. Mr. 
Matthiessen has scarcely touched upon it; Mr. Williamson 
has said nothing that might persuade one that the elements 
of the poem are in anything more than material conjunc- 
tion; Mr. Richards’ suggestion that the poem is “a music 
of ideas” is of the order of vicious analogy that has retarded 
prosody for centuries and that, permitted, will retard poetics 
as well. Until a criticism subtle and exquisite as itself 
appears, Mr. Eliot’s poetry is likely to remain excellent 
for the vaguest of reasons only, together with the rest of the 
finest poetry. In the meantime Mr. Matthiessen’s book is 
a promise that such a criticism is not utterly remote. 

Elder Olson 
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IOWA EXTERIORS 
Elephants at War, by Thomas W. Duncan. Prairie Press, 

Muscatine, Iowa. 

Thomas Duncan, whose first novel has been well received, 
has published an unpretentious first volume of verse that 
contains intelligent, though not particularly evocative poems 
of Iowa, his native state. He employs no new and startling 
idiom: his technique is traditionally conventional, but there 
is able craftsmanship here. 

le is familiar with drought, tornado, “black plowed 
fields,” and “naked apple trees’; unfortunately he does not 
see these things with sufficient originality to distinguish his 
talent from that of a dozen others. He sees “low hills 
looming starkly brown,” “‘baked prairies,”’ and ‘‘stubble-fields 
in liquid heat” as every Iowa poet before him must have 
seen them. Again, unfortunately with less frequency, he 
startles one with images such as “the yellow wigwams of 
stacked oats”; “in green gloom ... fat earthen jars of swim- 
ming cream dripped sweat’; or “the clouds were copper 
horses slowly turning.””’ Mr. Duncan’s delineations of village 
character are clear-cut and plausible, but triteness and stock 
perceptions too often mar his portraits. He can write 
critically and realistically about such lay characters as the 
village half-wit and the love-sick bumpkin; but his people 
remain broad generalizations and overdrawn types, rather 
than individuals, 

“Soil” literature must have something more than the 


‘ 


‘sweet dry scent of dust” or vignettes of farmwives who 
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bravely smile in spite of drought because “a butterfly lifts 
peacock wings and soars against the sky.’’ And poets who 
write it must have some closer contact with earth than they 
find by such poetic dancing and roaming. Lionel Wiggam 


COMMENT 


The Friday Club of Chicago has presented to Poetry a gift of 
$200 in memory of Harriet Monroe. The Editors of the magazine 
are deeply grateful for this generous recognition of its founder 
from the members of a society to which she belonged for many 
years. Poetry has been long indebted to the Friday Club for 
subscriptions to the Guaranty Fund and for other gifts which have 
been used for prizes on our November lists. The present memorial 
gift is to be used at the discretion of the Editors, and comes as a 
valuable incentive to their present efforts to continue Porrry in 
the purposes for which it was founded by Harriet Monroe twenty- 
five years ago. 

We would urge the friends, subscribers, and contributors to 
Poetry to offer as soon as possible any assistance they can make 
toward securing the continuation of the magazine. This may take 
the form of annual subscriptions to the Guaranty Fund (of $50 or 
more), supporting subscriptions of $10 a year, and regular yearly 
subscriptions, singly or in groups. Larger gifts to the Guaranty 
Fund will be especially welcomed, since the future life of the 
magazine will depend very largely upon the stability provided by 
a substantial basic subsidy. We would urge all those interested in 
any way in this enterprise to communicate with the Editors for 
further information. 

Random House has just issued W. H. Auden’s 
verse, On This Island. This volume appeared in 
autumn under the title Look, Stranger! and was reviewed in out 
January English Number by C. Day Lewis. It is understood that 
Random House will also publish this spring, in a revised form 
Auden’s and Isherwood’s play, The Ascent of F 6, which Mr. Lewis 
also reviewed for us. In England Faber & Faber now announce 
the early appearance of a book on Iceland by Auden and Louis 
MacNeice, who visited that island together last summer 
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Other Faber & Faber publications of the spring are Cantos 
XLII-LI by Ezra Pound, a cheap edition of the Anabasis of 
St.-J. Perse as translated by T. S. Eliot, The Ten Principal 
Upanishads as “put into English” by W. B. Yeats and Shri Purohit 
Swami, Charles Madge’s first book of Poems, the Fitts-Fitzgerald 
translation of the Alcestis, René Hague’s prose translation of the 
Song of Roland, and two books of criticism, Polite Essays by Ezra 
Pound and The Modern Mind by Michael Roberts. 

The Yale University Press announces that the competition for 
the 1937 addition to the Yale Series of Younger Poets will be open 
from April 1st to May 1st. Full details may be learned from the 
Press at New Haven. Stephen Vincent Benét is again the editor 
in charge. 

The 1936 volume, numbered XXI, of Essays and Studies by Mem- 
bers of the English Association, published by the Oxford Press, 
includes several papers of much interest to students of modern 
poetry: A Note on the Verse of John Milton by T. S. Eliot, Cole- 
ridge’s Critical Terminology by J. Isaacs, and an excellent analyti- 
cal essay on Hopkins’ Wreck of the Deutschland by W. H. Gardner. 

It was a pleasure to see, now that poetry has almost wholly dis- 
appeared from the New York magazines, that The Forum offered 
in its February issue four pages of verse by “Fifteen New Poets,” 
as selected by Horace Gregory. These poets were Robert Fitz- 
gerald, Winfield Scott, Elizabeth Bishop, Muriel Rukeyser, David 
Schubert, William Stephens, James Agee, T. C. Wilson, Edwin 
Rolfe, Selden Rodman, Clark Mills, David Wolff, Archibald Flem- 
ing, Eunice Clark, and Josephine Miles. ‘Twelve of these poets 
have appeared in Poetry. 


Mr. David Schubert lives in Brooklyn, N. Y. Last November 
he received the Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in Poetry for Kind 
Valentine, and his first volume of verse is to be published in the 
near future by the Alcestis Press of New York. 

Miss Clara Shanafelt, of New York, was a contributor to 
POETRY twenty years ago, but lately has written little poetry. 

Mr. Sherman Conrad, of Washington, D. C., was born in Buffalo 
in 1911, graduated from Harvard in 1933, and has recently been 
employed in the statistical division of the Federal Emergency Relief. 

Reitza Dine (Mrs. Zoltén Wirtschafter), of Cincinnati, has 
worked as a librarian and teacher of music as well as in poetry. 
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Miss Florence Ripley Mastin, of Brooklyn, is the author of 
Cables of Cobweb (1934). Mr. Kenneth Slade Alling lives in New 
York City. 

The other poets of this issue appear in Poetry for the first time: 

Frederico Garcia Lorca was a distinguished Spanish poet who, it 
is now known, was killed by the rebel forces last autumn. His 
lyrics have been translated by Mr. Rolfe Humphries of New York, 
whose book of verse, Europa, appeared in 1929. 

Mr. Donagh MacDonagh, of Dublin, Ireland, is a son of the 
Irish poet and patriot, Thomas MacDonagh, who was arrested 
and executed by the British after the Easter Rising of 1916. He 
has appeared in The Dublin Magazine, The Criterion, and else- 
where. 

Miss Katharine Garvin, of London, graduated from Somerville 
College, Oxford, in 1926, and now, after several years of teaching 
and study at several American universities, including four years 
on the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, is writing and working at 
research in England. Her verse and criticism have been published 
in various magazines, and she has written The Great Tudors. 

Miss Emma Swan, of New York City, i student at Bennington 


College, Vt. Miss Elda Tanasso, of Harrison, N. Y., is a senior 


student at the College of New Rochelle. Leila Jones (Mrs. Russell 


L. J.), of Southport, Conn., is the author of Assent to Autumn, 
published by the Stephen Daye Pr in 1933, Hallock Marsh 


sends us his poem from Chignik, 
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